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THE COD FISH. 

Cod fish are principally confined to the cold 
and temperate seas of the northern atmosphere, 
for none have ever been described as inhabiting 
India, or the great Pacific Ocean. The com- 
mon cod, whiting, haddock, hake, and several 
other well-known species, although of a small 
size, belong to this family, and are most impor- 
tant on account of the immense supply of food 
which their prolific numbers afford mankind.— 
The body of the cod, as will be seen by our en- 
graving, is elongated, slightly compressed, cov- 
ered with soft scales not very voluminous; the 
head is very well proportioned, without scales ; 
all the fins are soft; the jaws and the front part 
of the vomer are armed with pointed, irregular 
teeth, middling, or small-sized, in several rows, 
forming, as it were, a sort of curry-comb, or 
rasp; the gills are large, with seven rays; the 
stomach is in the form of a large and strong 
sack, capable of containing a great quantity of 
food ; the tail is long and stout. They also have 
a large air-bladder, with strong and firm pari- 
etes, and frequently dentated in the sides. Col- 
or, very variable; generally, back ash-colored, 
the sides being somewhat lighter, both the back 
and sides being covered with yellowish spots, 
the under surface being of a dusky white.— 
Length, one to three feet. The flesh is white, 
firm, comes off in beautiful flakes, and, when 
salted, will keep a great lengthof time. In this 
latter form, it is carried to the remotest parts of 
the world—to the Mediterranean, and South 
America—being carried, in the latter, on the 
backs of mules, from the sea-coast, into those 
provinces of the interior where fresh fish cannot 
easily be procured. It is a great article in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, during what is called 
Lent, going by the common cognomen of salt- 
fish, or stock-fish. The young of the cod are 
called codlings, as are those undertwenty inch- 
es in length, They recover, after having 
spawned, sooner, it is ascertained, than any 
other fish; for, in a few weeks after they have 
got through, they are plump, vigorous, well- 
colored, and full about the caudal extremities. 
The difference in their color and markings is 


generally attributed to differences in locality 
and food. Some have been known to attain to 
a great size. Yarrell states that the largest cod 
of which he has any record, weighed sixty 
pounds. Pennant refers to one weighing sev- 
enty-eight pounds. Others have been taken 
which weighed eighty-six and’ eighty-eight 
pounds. The largest specimen known,was one 
which was taken in the spring of the year 1807, 
at New Ledge, sixty miles southeast of Port- 
land, Me. ‘his monster weighed one hundred 
and seven pounds; and the catcher of it, whose 
task was certainly no small one to capture so 
weighty an animal, said that it had barnacles 
upon its head as large as a man’s thumb.— 
Whether these instances of corporeal magni- 
tude are the result of surfeiting, of organic dis- 
ease, or idiosyncracy, we do not know; but if 
of the former, they only make good the reputa- 
tion which the cod enjoys of being one of the 
most voracious of all the ocean tribes. Its com- 
mon food is smaller fish, crabs, worms, and s0 
forth, and it frequently preys upon its own spe- 
cies, its digestion being so powerful as to dis- 
solve many of the hardest substances. Stones 
and pebbles are frequently found in its stom- 
ach ; and these it is supposed to swallow in or- 
der to allay its enormous hunger, by retaining 
the stomach in a distended form. Of the salted 
roe or spawn of this fish, exported from the 
northern part of Europe,vast quantities are used 
by fishermen for taking anchovies in the Medi- 
terranean. From its liver is extracted an oil, 
which is valuable for manufacturing and other 
purposes, and which, when filtrated and refined, 
is of considerable efficacy in pulmonary affec- 
tions, though its use in the latter way has but 
recently become at all common. The tongues 
and sounds of this fish, when salted, are es- 
teemed a great delicacy, and bear a high value 
in the market. Isinglass is also made in con- 
siderable quantities, especially in the north of 
Europe, from the air-bladders of this fish. 


Moral Cales. 
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THE PORTFOLIO—No.9. 


BY “AUNT FANNY.” 


Who has not in their portfolio a picture of an 
examination day ? Mine represents a little, red, 
brick building, containing a single room, which 
had schooled the children of the village for ma- 


~|tention. The little figure rises with an effort, 


middle of the street, without a single tree near 
it, and very close upon the travelled road, so 
that its occupants had the full benefit of both 
dust aud sun; advantages by no means trifling 
in the summer months. There successive tribes 
of boys and girls had come, been carried 
through the spelling-book, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar; been praised, scolded, 
whipped, gagged, and examined, as circum- 
stances might require, and then had gone away 
to play their part on “the world’s great field of 
battle.” 

The ancient room is adorned now for the au- 
gust occasion. Its floor and benches have been 
scoured into a dingy brightness; its enormous 
fire-place filled with pine and hemlock branch- 
es ; its‘smoky walls festooned with ground-pine 
wreaths, interspersed here and there with as- 
paragus boughs, which are swaying to and fro 
with careless ease, as the wind touches their 
feathery stalk. Across the northern side, in 
front of the decorated fire-place, are standing 
rows of chairs, waiting for the dignified mam- 
mas and grandmammas to come and deposit 
therein their affectionate and anxious selves.— 
One by one they enter silently; they look 
around, discovering by a quick glance of ma- 
ternal pride, the locality of their Joes, and Jon- 
athans, and Bills; their Ifannahs, and Betseys, 
and Sarah Janes. There was no eye of paren- 
tal love to look toward aunt Fanny’s seat, but 
there she sat on that memorable day, a most 
demure-looking young woman of six years old, 
attired in her best pink and white gingham, her 
light hair very nicely brushed, and her feet 
quite radient in a pair of new morocco shoes.— 
When a goodly number had assembled, the ex- 
ercises commenced. One seat as yet was va- 
cant ; a large arm-chair standing a little in front 
of the long, inhabited row, which it was well 
understood was placed there for the clergyman, 
whose presence at an examination was as much 
expected as at a wedding or a funeral. 

The lower members of the house were car- 
ried through the intricacies of o-b ob, e-d ed, as 
well as of baker, tiger, river, lady, concluding 
with that learned compendium of biography, 
“who was the first man?” “the first woman >” 
“the oldest man?” “the strongest man?” “the 
wisest man ?” “the meekest man?” &c., in all 
of which, so far as appears, aunt Fanny acquit- 
ted herself creditably. The older ones read, 
and spelt, and parsed, and ciphered ; and there 
was no infantile geologies, nor chemistries, nor 
astronomies, to follow in those days, so there 
came a pause—a solemn, significant pause !— 
The scholars well knew its import, and there 
was an under-current of deep feeling produced 
by it. The heart under that little pink-and- 
white gingham dress fluttered violently; so 
doubtless did many other adjoining hearts.— 
With a smiling face the teacher informed the 
assembled mammas and grandmammas that 
“there would now be a few pieces spoken, 
which her pupils had committed to memory ;” 
and after nodding toward the little figure in the 
gingham dress, she retired to lean gracefully 
against a side-bench, in an attitude of fixed at- 


advances tremulously, her radiant morocco 
shoes are placed on a prescribed crack, her face 
changes rapidly from very white to very red, 
and then back again to very white ; her lips are 
shut very close, and her eyes are very im- 
moveably fastened on the floor, while she at- 


manners.” Then in a thin, hurried, and totally 


“ Lord, what is life? °Tis like a flower 





ny generations. This building stood in the 





That blossoms and is gone ; 


tempts to execute what the teacher terms “her 


inarticulate voice, the little figure commences: 


We see it flourish for an hour, 
With all its beauty on; 

But death comes like a wintry day 

And cuts ”— 


Here the little figure attempts to make a hor- 
izontal gesture with the forefinger of her right 
hand, to illustrate the way in which it was cut, 
when a stir at the door attracts all eyes in that 
direction. The uplifted forefinger falls—the 
inarticulate sounds cease—and the venerable 
pastor enters. All the children rise, as they 
have been taught to do when he appears, and 
then sit down again. The pastor bows, and a 
benevolent smile irradiates his face as he seats 
himse}f in the arm-chair, and assumes a listen- 
ing attitude. 
“ We were just attending to a hymn,sir, from 
one of the younger children. Fanny, you may 
commence at the beginning, and speak a little 
louder.” 
The nervous agitation of the little figure had 
been constantly accumulating through this in- 
terval, and if anything was wanting to bring it 
to a climax, the obstacle was removed by adeaf 
old lady, (who sat next to the minister, and held 
a large tin trumpet in her ear,) who now re- 
quested the speaker “to stand a little nearer to 
her, as she did not hear ;” (as if any body did ! 
“Oh certainly,” responds the teacher, in a 
bland, accommodating voice ; “ Fanny, go and 
stand before Mrs. Pennington, and speak very 
loud.” ; 
Now Mrs. Pennington was.a very large old 
lady, with a very large pair of prominent black 
eyes, whose rays were all centered on the little 
figure, as on a burning-glass,as she now leaned 
forward, bringing her trumpet to bear directly 
on the figure’s mouth, with her head inclined 
toward the right, wearing an aspect of most in- 
tense attention. She listened with all her 
might, but she heard nothing ; neither did the 
minister, who sat next; neither did Miss Jemi- 
ma Johnson, whose snapping little eyes kept 
time with her snapping knitting-needles, and 
whose organs of hearing had always been con- 
sidered remarkably perfect; neither did the 
teacher. There was a quivering movement 
about the lips of the little figure, but no sound! 
Whatever was the cause, the fact was too evi- 
dent to admit of a doubt. The teacher came 
forward to investigate the phenomenon, where- 
upon the face of the little figure became flooded 
with tears, and great sobs struggled forth from 
her lips, instead of the impressive words of the 
et. 
“ Fanny, Fanny, why Fanny! what does this 
mean ?” 

But it was of no use—none in the world— 
for the teacher to remonstrate, or for the old la- 
dy with the trumpet to frown, or for Miss Jemi- 
ma Johnson to exclaim “how strange!” or for 
the minister, or any body else to silently reflect, . 
“what a little fool!” so the little figure was - 
dismissed to her seat in disgrace, where her 
face remained buried in a tiny pocket-handker- 
chief for an indefinite period ; though said pock- 
et-handkerchief, having been pinned on to her 
side, and intended evidently for show rather 
than use, proved rather inadequate in the del- 
uge which it was now called upon to absorb. 

In the meantime, the teacher had invoked the 
presence of a stout, coarse-featured lad, of lar- 
ger growth, and more extended experience “on 
the boards.” She well knew his vocal organs 
would never be silenced by pointed trumpet, or 
ministerial presence, or phalanx of piercing 
eyes; he would be no failure. After taking a 
defiant attitude, and bending his body from the 
neck upward, in token of reverence, he.-burst 





forth into the indignant assertion, 








YOU 


H’S COMPANION. 











“ My voice is still for war! 
Geds! can a Roman Senate long debate ‘ 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 


exhibiting a power of lungs and force of ex- 
ression, Demosthenes himself would hardly 
ave exceeded, when he addressed the roaring 
waves, 

(Allow me here to remark, although it is not 
in the picture, that it has been for years a 
source of unfeigned astonishment to me, how 
that fiery speech of Sempronius has contrived 
to continue in existence, so often has it been 
“torn to tatters,to very rags,” by ranting school- 
boys. Few human productions have had their 
powers of endurance so severely taxed, and few 
have so gloriously survived !) 

The teacher,perceiving that the pocket-hand- 
kerchief was becoming totally inadequate to the 
purposes of absorption and concealment, sent 
“aunt Fanny” into the open air, whither she 
gladly retired, with an aching heart, and throb- 
bing brow, to think over her terrible disgrace 
with fresh bursts of tears, and to solace herself 
as best she might. Ah, how often since, have 
her attempts to win admiration ended in defeat 
—in heart-aches and tears, shed not in public, 
but in her own lonely room, where her capa- 
cious pillow was an improved substitute for the 
tiny pocket-handkerchief, winning her at last 
from wild heart-throbbings to soothing slum- 
bers! Poor aunt Fanny! such briny tenden- 
cies have ever been a besetting sin, which no 
reproofs, nor resolves, nor efforts, have been 
able to overcome; and which, in the parlor, as 
in the school-room,have again and again brought 
her into merited disgrace. 











Narrative. 


ii Arthurs Home Gazette, abridged. 
THE STOLEN APPLE. 


Mr. Burton, the teacher, said to his scholars, 

* You all of you know Dr. Waldron, whose 
plantation = with the ground belonging to 
this school house ?” he said; ‘and you all of you 
know too that a very fine tree of early June 
apples stands very near tothe fence separating 
the two lots; the branches hang over the fence 
upon our side, in fact, so that any child, by 
lifting a hand, could gather the fruit. Well, 
the doctor tells me that for several years back, 
while old Mr. Adams was your teacher, the 
school-boys robbed the trees of every apple be- 
fore the fruit was even ripe, not only depriving 
his family of the apples, but seriously injuring 
afine tree. He said he felt confident this 
would be the case again, and he asked me if I 
did not think it best to cut down the tree en- 
tirely and thus remove the temptation from 








u. 

‘Well, what did you say? asked a dozen 
eager voices from the boy’s side of the room. 

‘I said no’ I told him to leave the tree 
standing, and answered for my pupils that not 
one—either boy or pre tears * molest a single 
apple if they hung there till they rotted on the 
tree 

There was an audible murmur of approbation 
throughout the room, and Mr. Burton continued : 

‘] know you will every one of you make 
good my promise to Dr. Waldron—you will 
every one of you prove yourself boys, (and, I 
must venture to add, girls !) of honor and hon- 
esty—you will not touch an apple upon the tree, 
ripe or unripe, and you will make me now a 
promise to that effect, with the fall intention to 
keep such a promise sacred. Is it not so?” 

¢ if am now perfectly satisfied as to the safety 
of Dr. Waldon’s apples, and the honor of my 
school. There is nothing more to be said 
on the subject, said Mr. Burton, and he 
returned to the duties of his school. 

It was in the latter part of March that this 
little scene occurred. Mr. Burton had been the 
teacher in that village only since the first of 
January, but even in that short time he had 
done much to reform both the mind and man- 
ners of his pupils, and had made himself gener- 
ally loved and respected. He was a man of 
great intelligence and thorough education, and 
he possessed the rare faculty of imparting, in a 
genial and effective manner, his knowledge to 
others ; but above all this, he was a man of high 
moral principle, and truly Christian disposition 
and deportment. 

Three months passed by, and Dr. Waldron’s 
apples ripened and mellowed undisturbed by 
the scholars ; no one would pull one, and even 








the ripe apples that dropped off the tree over| restless mind, and grew importunate and perti-| then the story was longer, and the attentions of 


a 


into their play-ground, were gathered up by the | nacious, till at last she sprang out of bed witha | father, mother, and nurse, more tender and un. 


boys and thrown over the fence; every one 
scorned to touch the forbidden fruit. Dr. Wal- 
dron watched this state of affairs with wonder 
and admiration—Mr. Burton with affectionate 
pride. Finally, when the apples were in a state 
of thorough ripeness and mellowness, the Doc- 
tor signified to Mr. Burton his wish that the 
scholars would consider those apples as their 
own property entirely, gather them all, and ap- 
propriate them to their own uses. 

One morning in school, Mr. Burton told his 
pupils of Dr. Waldron’s generous gift to them, 
and added warm praise and affectionate com- 
mendation, individually and collectively, for 
having so nobly and faithfully resisted a daily 
temptation. Glad smiles, ns murmured words 
of pleasure ran round the school-room; but 
there was one heavy heart which gave forth no 
glad utterance; one young head drooped low, 
that its long curls might hide its shame-dyed 
face and the quick-starting tears, caused by the 
teacher’s words. 

‘What is the matter with you,Sophie ? asked 
Annie, who sat at the same desk. 

‘ Nothing,’ answered the girl, with a sudden 
start, and a quickly paling cheek. ‘ Nothing, 
but my head aches.’ And in truth she looked 
so wan and wretched, that one might well be- 
lieve her physically ill. 

‘But you don’t seem glad a bit,’ said the 
merry Annie; ‘I don’t believe you have even 
heard what Mr. Burton has been saying. Do 
you know we are to have all the apples on Dr. 
Waldron’s tree. and the boys are to gather them 
to-morrow, which is Saturday, and we girls are 
to come to-morrow evening to have a little 
feast at the school-house, and afterwards a little 
dance.’ 

‘Well! who are you telling ? exclaimed So- 
phie, sharply. ‘I have the power of hearing as 
well as other people, and Mr. Burton was as 
near to me as he was to you.’ 

‘But [ certainly thought you were asleep, 
Sophie !’ 

‘It’s nothing to you if I was, muttered the 
child, in sullen anger, a mood so unusual to the 
happy-hearted Sophie, that Annie, her bosom 
friend and companion, turned away from her, 
hurt and astonished at her unaccountable con- 
duct. 

After school, Sophie took her brother’s arm, 
and nodding good bye to the teacher, walked 
down towards her home. She and Ernest were 
orphan children,but they lived with their grand- 
mother, in a beautiful, cottage-like home, called 
Greenbrier, situated near the outskirts of the 
village. She had nothing to say during the 
walk, and after they reached home, she put 
away her bonnet and books, and seated herself 
in a low window-seat, apart from them all.— 
Ernest commenced to tell his grandmother about 
the events of the day, and how happy they all 
expected to be to-morrow. 

* Not so much for the apples,’ he said, with 
boyish pride, ‘ for I can get them at home—but 
for the nee paid to us, and for the pleasure of 
a dance in the school-house with the girls, and 
Mr. Burton to play for us.’ 

‘What ails you, Sophie ? suddenly asked the 
quick-sighted old lady, interrupting Ernest’s 
speech. 

¢ Grandma, I’m sick!’ the child exclaimed, al- 
most petulantly, but with an expression of real 
suffering upon her countenance, which excused 
her disrespect. 

Immediately grandmother was full of solici- 
tude and anxiety. Carrying her to her own 
chamber, she made her lie down upon the bed, 
while she bathed with camphor the feverish, 
throbbing temples ; but all this did no good, the 
bodily illness arose from mental suffering ; and 
until that was alleviated, the other could cer- 
tainly not be. 

‘If you will leave me by myself, grandma, I 
expect [ can go to sleep—and then I shall be 
better,’ said Sophie, at length. The kind grand- 
mother adjusted the pillows tenderly, and then 
went away, leaving Sophie alone, but she was 
as unable to sleep as ever; the wild throbbing 
of her temples, and the wilder throbbing of 
her guilty, but remorseless heart, gave her no 
rest. 

‘What shall I do! what shall I do! she ex- 
claimed, in feverish despair, tossing from side 
to side of the bed. A sudden thought came 
into her mind, and she half rose from the bed, 
but she sank back again shudderingly, murmur- 
ing, ‘I cannot do it, I cannol do that.’ But the 








resolute air, and the lips firmly compressed,that 


said as plain as words—I will doit. Searching 


remitting. 
So grew these children, like well-nurtureg 


for a bonnet, she tied it on, and stealing out of | plants, having every advantage of sun and 


a side door into the passage, she left the house 
without attracting the notice of any one. To- 
wards the woods she directed her steps, and 
soon her childish form was lost to view amongst 
the deep shades of the beautiful wood. A 
strange impulse led her on to a certain spot in 
the woods, and a strange instinct told her that 
he whom she sought was there. 
* * * * 

‘Why, Sophie, my dear child!’ said some 
one suddenly, in a tone of anxious solicitude ; 
and Sophie did not wait for any more, but 
sprang from her recumbent position, and next 
moment lay sobbing hysterically in Mr.Burton’s 
arms. 

‘ What is it that troubles my little Sophie so?” 
he asked tenderly, pushing away the long curls 
from her flushed forehead, and pressing his lips 
fondly to it. 

Well, Sophie told him. Slipping from his 
circling embrace, and the support of his arms, 
she sank down upon the moss at his feet, 
crouching there in the depth of humiliation, and 
told him of the sin she had committed. How 
she had broken her promise made to himn—how 
she had forgotten the command, “Thou shalt 
not covet,” and thus had been tempted to break 
the command, “Thou shalt not steal.” And 
when she thought no eye was upon her, she had 
pulled the mellow apple, and fallen into sin, 
merely for such a paltry gratification as that.—- 
The child uttered no words of penitence, no 
promise of amendment, no petitions for forgive- 
ness—she was too frightened and wretched for 
that, and she only hid her face when the story 
was told, and tried to choke back the heav 
sobs that kept struggling up to her lips wi 
frightful force. 

And Mr. Burton—he did not spurn the child, 
he did not push her from him with cold and 
scornful words, and haughty reproof. No! he 
saw her great suffering and sorrow, and he lift- 
ed her from the earth and folded her closely to 
his bosom—closely that nothing should separate 
them ; and then he said seriously and sadly, but 
yet lovingly— 

* You have indeed sinned grievously, Sophie, 
but then the act of confession shows sincere 
penitence—and ‘If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness,’ Far then 
be it from me, so weak and erring myself, to 
withhold my forgiveness from another weak and 
erring. 1 forgive you freely, and we will ask 
God to forgive you, and help you henceforward 
to watch and pray, that you may resist tempta- 
tion. 

Kneeling down upon the moss-bed with So- 
phie by his side, and none but God to hear, he 
prayed that the erring and the penitent might 
be forgiven. Sophie rose up, feeling like a dif- 
ferent creature; she was enabled to look down 
with a searching, self-examining eye, into the 
troubled depths of her heart, and see its sinful- 
ness, its vain, weak, worthless self-righteous- 
ness. By the power and mercy of God was 
ad brought out of darkness into marvelous 
ight. 

Let none scorn the religion of a child. I am 
telling you a true story now; and Sophie will, 
in after years, for she is yet but a child, look 
back to that evening spent in the lonely wood, 
in penitence and prayer, as the blessed era of 
her life, when first she could lift up her heart 
and say— 

‘My Father, thou art the Guide of my youth,’ 











Nurserp. 
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THE YOUNG GENERALS. 


Frank and Nina lived in a large city. Their 
first remembrances were of pleasant sights and 
sounds. In the morning they found their kind 
mother and watchful nurse. When they were 
hungry, the best, that is, the most suitable food 
was placed before them, and when night came, 
they found provided for them the most comfort- 
able of beds. Many were the plays, the stories, 
the songs, the walks in summer, and the bright 
winter fires, that were stored up in their recol- 
lections of childhood. Even their occasionat 


thought would not leave her, it haunted her | sicknegses were full of pleasant memories, for 


| shower, favorable situation, and careful cultiya. 
tion. 
| Let us look in upon them as they sit at their 
tasks, under the direction of their mother,— 
Frank was writing on the slate, and Nina wag 
learning tosew. Their mother often read to 
them, as they were at their work, and to-day 
they were much interested in her account of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a great soldier and Gene. 
ral, who fought many battles, and won many 
victories. 

“Now, children,” said their mother, “ you 
may fight a battle; a battle without noise and 
bloodshed, and yet a real battle. I think you 
will come off conquerers. Come, Frank, mus. 
ter up your lazy fingers and set them to work; 
blow your trumpet and summon to your aid pa- 
tience and perseverance, and hoist your flag 
with try, try, try, upon it, and see if you cannot 
conquer the copy | have set you.” 

“* Very well,” said Frank, “come here, slate 
and pencil, yield at once. Doas I bid you,and 
let me see my copy plainly and handsomely 
written out on your black face.” 

Here the battle commenced. I[t was hard 
work, but Frank knew that soldiers must ex. 
pect hardships. All was still for some time, 
except the sound of pencil marks, but at length 
victory was proclaimed, and the young soldier 
brought the slate to his mother, upon which he 
had neatly and handsomely executed his task. 

Nina, too,fought a battle with a kind of lance 
or spear, called a needle. ‘Thrust after thrust 
she made with this small instrument, upon a 
piece of calico, until a long and strong row of 
stitches made their appearance. Nina’s fingers 
ached, but she said, * J will conquer.” 

“ Well, very well,” said her mother, as she 
examined Nina’s work, “you are a good pa- 
tient soldier, and now go into the garden and 
have a good play. 

Here both of the happy children bounded out 
of the room, calling each other “General.” 

I will just observe, that on the occasion of 
these battles, there was very little talking, until 
the victory was won. 

How thankful should those children be, who 
have mothers to guide and directthem. Frank 
and Nina were scarcely conscious of the bless- 
ing, but as they were generally obedient and 
attentive, they remembered and profited by her 
instruction, Anna Hart ey. 








Natural ffistorp. 


INSECTS.—NO. IL. 
THE CRICKET. 

This little insect resembles the grasshopper 
in its form, its manner of eating, its leaping, and 
its voice. Its color, however, is very different, 
being generally of a rusty brown, or black.— 
These insects are very shy and cautious, and it 
is a difficult matter to get a sight of them, for 
“as soon as they feel a person’s footsteps as he 
advances, they stop short in the midst of their 
song, and retire backward nimbly into their bur- 
rows, where they hark until all suspicion of 
danger is over.” The English male cricket is 
ofa shining black color, with a golden stripe 
across his shoulders ; and the female, like those 
in our country, of a dusky brown. She is broad- 
er than the male, and has a long, sword-shaped 
weapon at her tail, which she uses to excavate 
a place to deposite her eggs in. If any of my 
little readers have the curiosity to see these in- 
sects, they need not use any violent method to 
drive them from their holes, as that will only 
induce them to keep the closer to the place of 
safety which they have selected ; but by taking 
a pliant stalk of grass, and gently insinuating 
it into the hole, the humane inquirer may grati- 
fy his curiosity without injuring the object of it. 
These insects have long legs behind, and broad 
thighs, for leaping, like grasshoppers ; yet when 
driven from their places of concealment they 
show no activity, but crawl along inan indolent 
manner, and can be easily taken. They have 
wings also, but they seldom use them, even 
when in great danger. The males only, make 
the shrill noise, which, when mingled with the 
other sounds of nature, are so agreeable. It is 
caused by briskly rubbing one wing against an- 
other. 
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OO 
the middle of May the field crickets 
i ques the mouth of there cells, which they 
then open and bore, and shape very elegantly, 
and they chirp all day, as well as night, until 
the middle of July; “ and in the hot weather, 
when they are most vigorous, they make the 
hills echo.” In the beginning of the season 
their notes are more faint, but as it advances, 
they ge louder, and die away gradually as 
it grows cooler. 
F Grickets cast their skins in April, when they 
may be seen lying at the mouths of their holes, 
‘The wood cricket is one of the most timid in- 
‘sects in nature ; but the house cricket, being ac- 
‘customed to voices, disregards them; and sel- 
om leaves his place in the chimney, where he 
iwill chirp at the blaze for hours, unless molested. 
[have seen a cricket confined in a paper 
cage, which was well supplied with plants, wet 
ayeral times a day, and it seemed to thrive 
faely. Itssong was merry and loud, and it 
- [iyas not disturbed, although oo were very 
g [pear it most of the time. f for the sake of 
at udying its habits, my young friends, you ever 
ynfine one in this way, be sure to keep the 
le jants wet in the cage, or your poor prisoner 
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id ill very soon die. z ; 
ly Crickets are exceedingly voracious, and will 
ved upon almost anything which comes in their 
rd ay, particularly yeast, salt, bread, meat, sugar, 
X- nd almost any greasy substance, of which they 
e, efond. “They are a very thirsty race, and 
th [ghow a great predeliction for liquids, being of- 
er nfound drowned in pans of milk, water, or 
he oth.” Whatever is moist they will get upon, 
‘ nd on this account often gnaw holes in stock- 
ce gs and clothes which are hung to dry. 
ist fh They are frequentiy called the housekeeper’s 
a srometer, as by their motions she thinks she 
of [iantell when it is going to rain; and many per- 
ers ns become so much attached to their shrill 
tes, that they allow them to increase to an in- 
she mvenient extent, so that they will fly into 
pa- ple’s faces, or into the lighted lamps, and 
ind ome very annoying. : 
‘The male cricket is a great nuisance to gar- 
out mers, raising up ridges in forming his subter- 
neous cells, which renders the walks unsight- 
1 of and often doing great damage in the kitch- 
ntil garden, destroying whole beds of cabbages, 
. Their nests are curiously constructed, 
who ying many caverns and winding passages, 
ank ding to quite a large cell, neatly smoothed 
ess- j rounded, where the eggs are deposited. 
and is is about the size of a moderate snuff-box. 
her EsTEtue. 
<eaty ° . 
- Religion. 
<< CONVERSION OF A LITTLE GIRL. 
Having heard much censure cast upon those 
encouraged children to make a profession 
eligion, my mind had become rather dispos- 
o think that there might possibly be a little 
pper much haste on the subject—that childish 
, and ng and sympathy might be mistaken for a 
rent, change of heart. The following incident, 
-k.— ever, relieved my mind from the wrong bias 
nd it s taking; and ever sirice it has given ine 
\, for pleasure not only to see the lambs washed 
as he their sins, but at an early period received 
their the bosom of the church, on profession that 
r bur- “love the Savior,” their deportment corres- 
mn of nding therewith. 
cet 18 e had assembled on one of those beautiful 
stripe is bordering the Chesapeake, where the 
those e of God are accustomed to hold an annual 
yroad- tt of tabernacles to the Lord.” The spirit 
haped voted zeal manifested was remarkable, and 
ravate Were experiencing that “the Son of Man 
pf my power on earth to forgive sins.” Among 
ise in- Who knelt before God, in that pleasant 
hod to P grove, was a little daughter of pious par- 
only Whose eyes had been gladdened by the 
ce of ing flowers of little more than half'a dozen 
aking . None but an experimental Christian 
ating Suppose that she had any sins to weep 
erati- and yet the penitential tear and anxious 
of it. Fiance gave evidence that sin, like a 
proad 4in weight, was pressing her soul to the 
when arth. Her deep distress, however, was 
they long continuance. She was told that the 
olent t loved children, and that he desired to 
have rin his arms, and as a heavenly Parent, 
even er in his bosom. With all the simplicity 
ake childish, trusting heart, she believed it, 
the ving herself to Christ, she soon rose up 
— ning, * P've found the Saviour! I’ve found 


nour 





These eyes have gazed on many scenes of 
beauty—the evening rainbow spanning the blue 
archway of the sky ; the morning dew drop gem- 
ming the bosom of the bursting rose; the hum- 
ming-bird kissing sweetness from the lips of 
the fregrant honey-suckle—but any, or all of 
these, do not impress me with more pleasing 
emotions than did the heavenly countenance of 
that little blessed child of God. I seem yet to 
have that little girl before me—her hair dishev- 
eled falls in ringlets around the neck, the tear 
of ecstatic joy flows from her beaming eye, a 
smile of heavenly delight illumines her angelic 
countenance, and clasping her rejoicing parent, 
she exclaims, “O! my dear mother, I’ve found 
the Saviour! I’ve found the Saviour!” Angels, 
methinks, for a moment ceased to strike their 
golden harps, that they might gaze on the scene, 
then soundeda higher note of praise to Him who 
had washed with his blood this dear lamb of 
His flock. 

Though the circumstances of this little girl’s 
conversion were beautiful as “ the morning cloud 
and the early dew,” her piety resembles them 
not in evanescence, for even until this day.amid 
the duties incident to the charge of a family, 
she continues a devoted follower of that Savior 
who so kindly, while yet a child, “took her up 
in his arms, laid his hands upon her, and blessed 
her.”—California Chr. Adv. 





THOMAS AND THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


At the first prayer-meeting after our Lord’s 
resurrection, it is recorded that “Thomas was 
not there.” Why he was not there with his 
brethren, does not appear. All the rest of the 
disciples seem to have been present. There 
must have been some reason for his absence.— 
But whatever it might be, he had not the slight- 
est expectation of meeting his master there ; for 
he did not believe he had risen from the dead. 
If he had expected such a visit, it is to be pre- 
sumed, nothing would have kept him away.— 
That single absence from the prayer-meeting 
was a very great loss to Thomas. He deeply 
felt it, and was greatly humbled when at the 
next meeting a week after, Jesus renewed his 
visit and so gently chided him for his unbelief. 
It is not likely he ever after that, neglected the 
prayer-meeting, when it was in his power to 
attend, 

Now, there are a great many more Thomases 
in the church, than bear his name. Entirely 
forgetting the promise of Christ, “* Where two 
or three are met together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them,” they invent one frivo- 
lous excuse and another, for staying away from 
half the stated prayer-meetings. They know 
that Christ has risen, and if they not only de- 
sired, but expected to meet him, they would 
punctually attend. But they do not. They 
have lost their first love. Itis a dark time.— 
The brethren come together, and “ever they are 
aware,” the doors being shut, Christ is in the 
midst of them. They cannot be mistaken.— 
They feel his presence. He speaks peace to 
their souls. He shows them his glory, and re- 
news to them his great and precious promises. 
O how much does unbelieving Thomas lose by 
being absent from that one prayer-meeting.— 
His brethren tell him what a blessed season it 
was, and how much they enjoyed, but he has 
lost it all by staying away. And howsad, how 
inexcusable !—Old Humphrey. 


Sabbath School. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL INCIDENT. 

A correspondent of the Congregationalist, 
writing from Philadelphia, relates the following 
facts respecting Sunday-schools: 

How often do the fruits of good seed appear 
after many years. I was conversing afew days 
since with an old teacher of the first Sunday- 
school in this city. He gave me the followin 
facts. On every Lord’s day morning, severa 
lads “of the baser sort” used to waylay the pu- 
pils of the school to annoy and injure them ; my 
friend, a large and powerful man, determined to 
put an end to such business, and hid himself in 
the way: and when two of the lads, apparently 
the ringleaders,were in the height of their work, 
he sprang from his hiding place, laid hold of 
each of them by the collar, and held them fast 
in spite of their clinging to a fence, which was 
broken by his dragging themfrom it. Without 
saying a word, he toak them by force to the 




















school room,and placed them in two arm chairs, 
placing a book in the hands of each, requiring 
a recitation within a giventime. Theirlessons 
were ready; not a word was said about their 
past conduct, though they had expected a se- 
vere beating ; they were struck with the deport- 
ment and kind spirit of the school, and became 
some of the most regular attendants. The school 
led them to Dhrist, and they are now both en- 
gaged in the Presbyterian ministry. 








Benevolence. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


This young lady still resides in the Blind In- 
stitution at Boston, under the care of the benevo- 
lent and ingenious Dr. Howe. A gentleman 
communicates to the Boston Transcript some 
interesting particulars respecting an in‘erview 
which he lately enjoyed with her. “She was 
not,” he writes, “ with the other children, as 
she could not hear nor take part in the music. 
Your readers may not all be aware that Laura 
is blind,deaf and dumb. She can neither hear, 
see nor speak. I had, somehow, formed an 
opinion that she was a little girl, but I learned 
that she was twenty-two years of age, although 
she appeared not over sixteen or eighteen. 
Her features are regular, an oval face, with a 
very pleasing expression of countenance. 
Her head is what phrenologists would call fine- 
ly balanced—the moral and intellectual pre- 
dominating. Her demeanor was lady-like and 
attractive. One would not suppose she ever 
entertained a thought of sadness, from her ap- 
pearance. The mode of communicating intelli- 
gence to her, is entirely different from that of 
any other human being—she being the only 
person living who is at once blind, deaf and 
dumb. The deaf and dumb can learn by see- 
ing, and the blind by hearing—but Laura can 
learn in no such way. She can only learn by 
the sense of touch. Strange as it may appear, 
she has been taught not only to converse free- 
ly, but to write. This has been accomplished 
by the sense of touch alone. How did she 
learn her letters? How was the first idea 
communicated to her ? As we entered the 
room, she was in earnest conversation with her 
blind companion. The blmd girl could hear 
our approach, but Lapra literally ‘turned a 
deaf ear’ tous. While viewing the two, we al- 
most envied the condition of the blind girl, in 
contrast with the night of night in which poor 
Laura was encompassed.—Laura could speak 
to others by the motion of her fingers, like the 
deaf and dumb, spelling out every word. But 
while she could not see the motion of their 
hands. In speaking to her, the motion of the 
fingers had to be made inside of her hands. 
She could then understand their meaning. 
Laura and the blind girl both conversed in this 
way. Qn the desk before Laura lay a piece of 
grooved tin, with a slip of paper. I asked if 
she would write her name for me, as I should 
prize it, and preserve it as a choice memento. 
She complied cheerfully, after learning the re- 
quest through her teacher. She placed the 
paper on the grooved tin, measuring the dis- 
tance from the sides, and wrote in plain round 
letters—‘ Laura Bridgman to Dr. C——.’ She 
guided her pencil with the left hand in the 
grooves of the tin.” 

TE 


A TOUCHING SCENE. 


The Fall River route to New York is not a 
little cheered by the music furnished on the 
boat. The a on board the Empire 
State were last evening in their happiest mood. 
Piece after piece had charmed “ the listening 
throng,” when it was whispered to the pianist 
that a blind youth was present who would assist 
him. Ah! said he, evidently glad to be reliev- 
ed, where ishe? The poor unfortunate im- 
mediately appeared, feeling his way along, 
groping for the keys. His performances were 
fine, and took effect. But as he mingled his 
own voice with the exciting tones of the piano, 
and sung of sorrow and of Heaven, he struck a 
chord that vibrated through many hearts. The 
ladies covered theiz faces in tender sympathy ; 
gentlemen less willing to ex such weakness 
had occasion to change their position, and a 
holy, human emotion throbbed every heart. 
A waiter, taking advantage of the occasion, 
whether by order or otherwise we know not, 
silently deposited a little china plate upon the 
piano. Not a word was spoken, but as by in- 
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stinet, gentlemen and ladies walked up aad 
commenced a little fund for the sightless stran- 
ger. This only added fuel to the flame. As 
the offerings began to fall off, a gentleman, a 
Mr. Porter from Boston, who evidently had 
shared in the common sympathy, remarked, 
that he feit prond of the company with which 
he was surrounded. He said the unfortunate 
musician was an entire stranger to him, he 
never saw him before, and knew not from 
whence he came, or whither he was going; and 
te presumed this to be the case with most others 
present. And he rejoiced to observe the liber- 
ality with which gentlemen had come forward 
unasked, and contributed for bis benefit. It 
indicated a sympathy which he loved to cherish, 
and which he gloried in witnessing in his travell- 
ing companions, and he would venture to re 

commend to others who might participate in 
this feeling, to imitate the good example set 
them. This seemed to create new interest, 
and all parties began to feel for their purses. 
How much was collected, we have not the 
means of knowing; it was, however, worthy of 
the object, and of the occasion, and furnishes 
some little relief to the frightful details of inhu- 
manity daily spread before us. 

Traveller.) A PassEncrr. 


Morality. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


A French paper says, Lucille Romee, a pret- 
ty little girl with blue eyes and fair hair, poor- 
ly, but neatly clothed, was brought before the 
Sixth Court of Correction, under a charge of 
vagrancy. 

‘Does any one claim you ? asked the magis- 
trate. 

‘Ah, my good sir,’ she said, ‘I have no longer 
any friends ; my father and mother are dead— 
Ihave only my brother James, but he is as 
young e Tam. Oh dear, what could he do for 
me! 

‘The court must send you to the House of 
Correction.’ 

‘Here I am, sister—here I am! do not fear! 
cried a childish voice from the other end of the 
court. And at that instant a little boy with a 
sprightly countenance, started from amidst the 
crowd, and stood before the judge. 

‘Who are you ?’ said he. 

‘James Romee, the brother of this poor little 
girl.’ 

‘Your age ?” 

‘Thirteen.’ 

‘And what do you want ? 

‘I come to claim Lucille. 

‘But have you the means to provide for 
her?” 

‘Yesterday I had not, but nowI have. Don’t 
be afraid, Lucille.’ 

‘Oh, how good you are, James.’ 

‘ But let us see, my boy,’ said the magistrate. 
‘The court is disposed to do all it can for your 
sister; however, you must give us some expla- 
nation.’ 

‘About a fortnight ago, sir,’ continued the 
boy, ‘my poor mother died of a bad cough, for it 
was very cold at home. We were in great 
trouble. Then I said to myself, I will become 
an artisan, and when | know a good trade I will 
support my sister. I went apprentice to a brush 
maker, Every day I used to carry her half my 
dinner, and at night I took her secretly to my 
room ; she slept on my bed while I slept on the 
floor, wrapped in my blouse. But it appears 
the poor little thing had not enough to eat, for, 
unfortunately, she begged in the boulevard.— 
When I heard that she was taken up, I said to 
myself, ‘come, my boy, things cannot last so ; 
you must find something better.’ I very much 
wished to become an artisan,but at last decided 
to look for a place. I have found a very good 
one, where I am lodged, fed, and clothed, and 
get twenty francs a month. I have also found 
a good woman who, for these twenty francs, will 
take care of Lucille, and teach her needlewouk. 
I claim my sister.’ 

* My boy,’ said the magistrate, ‘your conduct 
is very honorable. The court encourages you 
to persevere in this course, and you will pros- 

r. 

The court then decided to render up Lucille 
to James, and she was going from the bar to 
join her brother, when the magistrate smilingly 
said, * You cannot be set at liberty till to-mor- 
row. 

















‘Never mind, Lucille, I will come and fetch 
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you early to-morrow. (To the magistrate,) I 
may kiss her, may I not, sir ? ; 

He then threw himself into the arms of his 
sister, and both wept tears of affection. 


qa 
Editorial. 
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NO. VI. 


A GOOD TEMPER. 

It is said that the father of Bishop Horne, the 
eminent and excellent commentator upon the 
Psalms, took great pains with the early educa- 
tion of his son. Among other means, in order 
to promote sweetness of temper and disposition, 
he was accustomed to have him awakened from 
his slumbers by notes of softmusic. What was 
the effect of his course, I do not know; but we 
all know that it is desirable to have a good tem- 
per. There are great natural differences in re- 
gard to temper and disposition. Some have by 
nature better tempers than others, but that does 
not render it less desirable that all should have 
good tempers, and all may have good tempers, 
if they will. 

“ What a fine boy that would be, if he had a 
better temper,” said Mr. A. to Mr. B. one day, 
as Arthur Head was passing along the street. 

“ He is a fine-looking boy,” said Mr. B. 

“ He has a fine mind. He learns very quick, 
but he has a bad temper, which will always be 
in the way of his happiness and influence.” 

“ Unless he overcome it.” 

“That he is not likely to do. He says he 
did not make his own temper—that he must act 
as he was made to.” 

“ Puor fellow. Has he no parents to teach 
him better ?” 

‘‘ His mother died when he was an infant.— 
His father does not take much care of him, and 
is, I think, rather a passionate man himself.— 
The boy is very ambitious, but he can never 
rise, so long as he is a slave to his passion.” 

“ He may see his error when he gets older, 
and take more pains with himself.” 

“ But the time to subdue his temper will then 
be past.” 

I said that every one may have a good tem- 
per, if he will, He cannot change his temper 
by a single act of will, but he can enter on a 
course of action that will change his temper.— 
When he feels his temper rising, instead of 
speaking harshly, he can speak in a soft, low 
tone, and can utter words of kindness. He may 
not feel like doing so, but he can do so, and 
perseverance in so doing, will give him a mild 
and steady temper. Try it. Such a temper is 
surely worth having. 

Arthur said, in excuse for giving way to his 
temper, that he must act as he was made to.— 
It #3 true, that one should act as he is made to, 
but it is also true, that one is made to do right, 
to do justly, to be kind and benevolent. It may 
be hard work to do so, but nothing valuable can 
be gained without hard work. Men cannot gain 
riches without hard work. Men cannot gain 
power without hard work, nor learning. The 
acquisition of a good temper, the formation of a 
habit of self-control, power to act as we were 

made to, is more important than the possession 
of riches, or power, or learning. J. A. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Wilmington, Ms., Feb. 16, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir :—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar, a8 payment for your little paper the present 
year. Iam very sorry that it “ not been paid 
before, but the “times are hard,” is my only ex- 
cuse. Methinks my little boy would think them 
still harder, were he deprived of the weekly vis- 
it of his little Companion, which always comes 
to him with a smiling face, and cheerful stories. 
liaving been a constant reader of it, from my 


nected with it, and can read its stories, now I 
have arrived to maturer years, with as great a 
zest, as when but a few short summers had 
passed over my brow. 
Respectfully, S. Maria Apams. 


Buckland, Ms., March 8, 1852. 


Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—We have taken 
your dear little paper for twelve years. We 
take three other papers, but neither of them are 
read with so much pleasure as the Companion. 
We have three sons that have become of age, 
and have gone away to live. When they come 
home they want to see all the Companions.— 
The first ones we had, are almost worn out ;— 
they have been read over and over. We have 
two little boys, who haul them over every few 
days, to see if they can find one they have not 
read. Yours respectfully, 

Hiram Ricumonp. 





Variety. 
PRIM PEOPLE. 


There is a set of people whom I cannot bear 
—the pinks of fashionable propriety—whose 
every word is precise, and whose every move- 
ment is unexceptionable ; but who, though well 
versed in all the categories of polite behavior, 
have not a particle of soul or of cordiality about 
them. We allow that their manners may be 
abundantly correct. There may be elegance 
in every gesture, and gracefulness in every po- 
sition, not a smile out of place, and not a step 
that would not bear the measurement of the se- 
verest scrutiny. This is all very fine ; but what 
I want is the gaiety of social intercourse—the 
frankness that spreads ease and animation—the 
eye that speaks affability to all, that chases 
timidity from every bosom, and tells every man 
in the company to be confident and happy.— 
This is what I conceive to be the virtue of the 
text, and not the sickening formality of those 
who walk by rule, and would reduce the whole 
of human life to a wire-bound system of misery 
and constraint.—Chalmers. 
a 


“NEVER, SINCE I WAS A CHILD.” 

These words affected me deeply. They came 
to me through the grate ofa prison door, from 
a man about twenty-five years of age, of good 
form and intelligent countenance, but quivering 
and trembling from the effcts of intemperance. 
‘When were you brought in here?’ ‘Yester- 
day.’ ‘On what charge?’ ‘Drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. ‘Where are you from?— 
‘Philadelphia.’ ‘What was your occupation 
there?’ ‘Some years agoI had a very good 
place in a draper’s store, but I fell into bad hab- 
its and lost my place. Then I tried peddling 
books. Yesterday I came here and became in- 
toxicated, and was taken up and put in jail.’— 
‘Were you religiously brought up? ‘Not by 
my parents, but I had religious instruction in 
the Sunday-schoul.’ ‘Then you have attended 
Sunday-school” ‘Yes sir’ ‘What were your 
first steps astray? ‘Going about in the even- 
ing, and taking walks out into the country on 
Sunday.’ ‘Did you drink, when you went on 
those excursions ? ‘Sometimes we did, some- 
times we didn’t.’ ‘Have you been in the habit 
of praying to God? +Never, since I was a 
child ? ——— 


READING THE SKY. 

‘Come here,’ said Martha’s uncle to her, ‘and 
you come here too, Richard. You have read 
your books, and now I will teach you how to 
read the sky.’ 
‘When the sky is clear it says, ‘Love God. 
When it is stormy it says ‘Fear God.’ When 
it is lit up with the sun it says, ‘ Praise God; 
and when one part is clear and shining, and 
another part cloudy, then it says, ‘ Love God, 
fear God, and praise God,’ all at the same time.’ 
Martha said she would read the sky every 
day, but Richard said if she did, she would be 
sure, now and then, to read it wrong. She 
would fear God when she ought to love him. 
‘Never mind that,’ said their uncle,—‘never 
mind that, Martha, for you cannot be much 
wrong, while you love,or fear,or praise theLord.’ 

—o———_ 








The worst load is a heavy heart. The worst 
enemy is sin; and the worst evil is the anger of 
God. The best book is the Bible; the best 
home is heaven, and the very best news that 
ever came into the world is, that Jesus Christ 





chaldhood, I love it, for early associations con- 





THE KIND SAVIOR. 


What a good thing it is to be able to read 
well. I saw a little girl the other day readin 
the Bible to her grandmother. She was old, 
and her eyes were dim, and she was glad to 
hear her little grand-daughter read. She read 
to her about Jesus Christ ; what wise things he 
said, what great things he did, and how kind 
and good and loving he was. When you can 
read better you will be able to read the Bible, 
and then you will read about those wonderful 
people the Jews, and how they killed Jesus 
Christ, the kind Savior, who came to save us 
from our sins. And you wil] read about him 
when he was young, how when he was a little 
child he lay in a stable, how the wicked king 
Herod tried to kill him, and how he was obedi- 
ent to his parents, and how every body loved 
him. O how much better it is to be able to read 
the Bible, like that little girl, than to be an idle 
dunce, neither a credit to one’s self, nor a com- 
fort to others. 

——— 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


I learned grammar when I was a private so}- 
dier, on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge 
of my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my 
seat to study in; my knapsack was my book- 
case, and a bit of board lying in my lap was my 
writing-table. I had no money to purchase 
candle or oil; in winter, it was rarely that I 
could get any light but that of the fire,and only 
my turn even of that. ‘l'o buy a pen or piece 
of paper, I was compelled to forego some por- 
tion of food, though in a state of half-starvation. 
I had not a moment of time thatI cou‘d call my 
own; and I had to read and write amid the talk- 
ing, laughing, singing, whistling, and bawling 
of at least half a score of the most thoughtless 
of men—and that, too,in the hours of their free- 
dom from all control. AndI say, if I, under 
these circumstances, could encounter and over- 
come the task, is there—can there be, in the 
whole world, a youth who can find an excuse 
for the non-performance ?>—Wm. Corbett. 

Ee 


THE HOBGOBLIN. 

You know the German tale about the man 
who had a hobgoblin in his house, which left 
him not for a moment unmolested, either by day 
or night. After having exhausted every means 
to get rid of the goblin, and all in vain, he shut 
up every window of his house, set it on fire, so 
that the goblin might roast within, and flung 
himself into the saddle, and galloped away,pen- 
niless, homeless, and poor, but merry and glad 
because rid of the torturer. So having galloped 
awhile, he turned around to see if his house 
burns merrily ; what was it he saw ? The house 
burned indeed, ‘but the goblin,there he sat,cow- 
ered behind the rider, in his saddle’s croupe.— 
Do you know what is the goblin’s name? His 
name is Sorrow ; and look! there he is, staring 
me out of my very sleeves. 

——— 


A DOG STORY. 


A gentleman residing in Chelsea, owns an 
English terrier, who has a remarkably intelli- 
ent face, but is otherwise undistinguishable 
Som the “common herd” of dogs. The gentle- 
man visited Somerville a short time since, and 
the dog accompanied him. There the dog made 
the acquaintance of another dog, and was so 
fascinated with the sociability of his new com- 
panion that he missed the cars, and his master 


came away without him. But the dog was at}: 


the station early the next morning, and came 
home in the first train of cars. Since that time 
the gentleman noticed that his dog was absent 
about once a week, during the entire day, and 
has discovered the fact, that on these occasions 
he goes direct to the Lowell depot, takes his 
place in the passenger car, jumps out at Som- 
erville, spending the day with his canine friend, 
and returns at night. The same dog will, if his 
master leaves home without him, run down to 
the coach office, jump into the omnibus, and 
come to the city in search of him,and if he does 
not succeed in finding him, returns by the same 
conveyance. He appears to prefer the omnibus 
to the ferry-boat, and his fidelity ensures him a 
“free pass.”— Herald. 
ee 
An Irish piper, who now and then indulged 
in a glass too much, was accosted by a gentle- 
man with, ‘Pat, what makes your face so red ?” 
‘Please yer honor,’ said Pat, ‘1 always blush 








came to save sinners. 


when I spake to a gintleman.’ 
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MINNIE GREY. 


A happy, laughing, playful child, 
Was little Minnie Grey, 

And yet oft-times a solemn thought 
Into her heart found way. 


One day when hearing of the love 
God bore for children here, 

She looked up with an earnest look, 
And in her eye a tear. 


“O dear mamma, when can I go 
To see this Father dear, 
I cannot reach his home on high, 























O! will he not come here, “= 
“And take your little Minnie Grey N t 
To dwell with him on high, _—— 
To dwell among his happy flock, 
His flock above the sky ? 
“Tl go and pray him, mother dear, 
To let me be his child, 
To make me like those of his flock, 
Gentle, and meek, and mild.” 
Early next morn, Minnie was up, 
And by her mother’s side ; 
“A year ago to-day, mamma, 
Dear little brother died. 
“And I am going too, mamma, 
I’m going up above, 
To see my little brother, and 
The Father that I love. 
“ He’s sent for me, dear, dear mamma, 
Good-bye, now one kiss more,” 
And now she’s running down the hill 
Where oft she’s run hefore. 
They waited long, Minnie came not, 
Came not through all that day ; 
They vainly searched o’er hill and plain 
Where she was wont to play. 
All night in tears and anguish were 
The friends of Minnie Grey, 
Early next morn abroad they went, 
To search again that day. 
And as the sun rose bright and clear, 
A little form they found— 
With eager smile upon her face, 
Minnie lay on the ground. 
But she was dead—her spirit had 
Flown up to realms of day ; \LEXA 
Her Father, God, had angels sent, ee 
Who'd borne the child away. Alexan 
N.Y. Obs.] Avnit.® lute and \ 
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PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. ‘ne wou 
MORNING. = a 
Jesus, Lord! to thee I pray: ne er 
Guide and guard me through this day; & of king z 
As the shepherd tends the sheep, ploy perst 
Lord! me safe from evil keep. spect to h 
Keep my feet from every snare, self belov 
Keep me with thy watchful care: An ace: 
All my little wants supply, tain a ver 
If I live, or if I die. There hac 
And when life, O Lord! is past, war-horse. 
Take me to thyself at last. Bucephalt 
EVENING. for thirtee 
Lord! this night I come to own king went 
All my sins before thy throne: lers, In or 
All the ill P’'ve done this day, appeared + 
In thy blood, O wash away. one came 
Put on me, O Lord! this night, him, Phi 
Put on me a robe of white: aaek 
Say to me, with voice from heaven, [ "dered hi 
“ Little child, thy sin’s forgiven!” present, C1 
Joyful then my rest I’ll take, are goin 
Jesus! all for thy dear sake. hess to ba 
these wor, 
mm *0 Commo! 
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